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Mr. Harold Qlbbons 
Executive Vice Preaident 
International Brotherhood of Teamstera 
25 Loulalana Avenue, N.W. 

Washington 1, D. C. 



Dear Halt 


When you were here for the newspaper meetings 
you were kind enough to offer to help In the Center's 
fund-raising campaign. 

Now that Irwin Maler of the American Newspaper 
Publishers Association has taken the wraps off the results 
of the session here, we feel It Is time to ask for 
contributions from the participants. 

Would you send out a letter along the line of 
the attached to the union participants, and perhaps others 
you think might be disposed to respond favorably? A 
similar letter Is being sent to the management participants, 
with enclosures as Indicated. 

We are all grateful for your Interest. When are 
you coming back to Santa Barbara? 



Robert M. Hutchins 
President 


Enclosure 




ITINQ IN THE SANTA BARBARA COVE! 



James H. Sampson, President, and 

Prank Creamer, Secretary-Treasurer 

International Stereotypers 1 & Electrotypers 1 Union 

Anthony J. DeAndrade, President, and 
James Rohan, Vice President 

International Printing Pressmen and Assistants' Union 

William J. Pareon, Executive Vice President 
American Newspaper Guild 

Harold Gibbons, Executive Vice President 
International Brotherhood of Teamsters 

Elmer Brown, President, and 
Joseph Bailey, Vice President 
International Typographical Union 

William Jo Hall, Presldant, and 
Daniel Streeter, Jr., Vice President 
International Photoengravers 1 Union 
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DRAFT 


Dear j 

Irwin Haler, President of the American Newspaper 
Publishers Association, was able to report to the recent ANPA 
conventioni 

"We may be on the threshold of a new era of 
labor-management relations that will be marked more 
by enlightenment than by passions, by understanding 
rather than emotion, and a mutual search for common 
ground rather than a frantic struggle for strateglo 
ground.” 

Aa you know, thla welcome change from past ANPA tirades 
agalnat labor la the direct result of a meeting held In Santa 
Barbara last September between a group of newspaper executives 
and international newspaper union presidents, followed by 
another session in Tampa, Plorlda, in January. 

The continuing conference was launched by the Center 
for the Study of Democratic Institutions, in response to an 
appeal by individual newspaper publishers and union officials 
who were deeply concerned by the disastrous New York strike. 

The Center's deserved reputation for handling controversial 
laauea with courage and detachment made possible the first 
effective exploration of the real Issues of technological change 
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that underlie our current difficulties with management. As 
Irwin Maler said, "Frankness and candor were the order of 
the day." 

Since privacy was essential to thla highly sensitive, 
off-the-record meeting, the Center did not seek public credit 
for the critical role It has played. I believe it is up to 
ua in the union movement to offer tangible recognition to the 
Center for thia vital service, and for many others. I am 
aure you are aware of the Important role the Center's 
publications play in stimulating and broadening the public 
discussion of the basic issues of our time, from race relations 
to war and peaoe. 

The Center now operates without foundation support, 
and la dependent upon public subscriptions to carry on what 
I can aaaure you from my own observation is an essential service 
to the American people. Will your union join in subacrlblng 
for at leaat a Founding Memberahlp? Contributions to the 
Center are tajc-exempt. 

Sincerely, 

Harold Gibbons 
International Brotherhood 
of Teamsters 




CENTER FOR THE STUDY OF DEMOCRATIC INSTITUTIONS 
THE FUND FOR THE REPUBLIC, INC. 

KU 4068, 1 AJKTA IAUA 1 A. CAUTOBN 1 A 

WESTERN STATES DEVELOPMENT OFFICE 
7779 (umskt hvlivab, u» Am. nn ad. cautobnia 


Ceotlei 

I want to pin the Founding Members* group of the Center for the Study of 
Democratic Institutions 

I pledge t_ _.per year for five year* to the Fund for the Republic 

from thu date. You may lend reminders as installments are due. 


tUTK- 


J9 fi_ 


'Founding Members pledge 11000 
or more per year. 


namb [«M ). 


Anna* an 


NO 


CTTT- 
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The Record, the Program, and the Prospects 
of the Fund for the Republic and its 
Center for the Study of Democratic Institutions 


Herr are answers to the question! most commonly 
asked alum the Fund for the Republic and its 
Center fur the Study of Democratic institutions 

\\ ti.ii i% itir F u»hJ tut ihc lit j-ut>iu ' The Fund 
for the Repubik is an educational corporation 
chartered under the laws of New York to defend 
and advance the principles of the Declaration of 
Independence and the Constitution * It was incor 
porated in l»52. began operations in 1953 

How j> ii < st.ibiislii-d ' As a result of two years 
of studv and consultation with more than a thou 
sand leaders tn private and publn life, the Ford 
Foundation kienttfled a number of areas of human 
needs to whkh tt proposed to devote its resources 
One of these was the need to help to remove re 
■dictions and infringements on freedom of speech 
and press freedom of religion, freedom of inquiry, 
and freedom of thought ~ This area was assigned 
to the Fund for the Repubik 

\\ h.i ■ i <1 Mu 1 (in-: The Fund s first presi 

dent was Sen Clifford P Case < Rep . N J ), who 
rrssgnrri in 1954 to run for the U S Senate He 
was succeeded by Robert Maynard Hutchins Paul 
G Hoffman, then chairman of the board of Stude 
baker-Packard, and now director of the United 
Nations Special Fund, was the first chairman of 
the Board of Directors Along with Mr Hoffman 
these original Board members still serve on the 
Fund's policy-making body George N Shuster 
assistant to the president. Notre Dame Umversi v. 
M Albert Linton former chairman of the board 
of Provident Mutual Life Insurance Company ard 


chairman of the executive committee of Curtis 
Publishing Company, Jubal K Parten, indepen 
dent oil and gas producer, and FJmo Roper, public 
opinion and marketing analyst Members of the 
original Board whose service has been terminated 
by death or retirement include Ambassador 
Chester Bowles, Russell L Dearmont, president 
of the Missouri-Pacific Railroad Oscar Hammer 
stein II. Meyer Kestnbaum president of Hart 
Schatfner h Marx Ambassador James D. Zeller 
bacb. F.rwin N Griswold Dean of Harvard Uni 
versity Law School. William H Joyce. Jr., chair 
man of Jovce Shoe Company, and Mrs. Kleanor 
Bumstead Stevenson 

V hut i-. iln pi< —■in rrl.itiousliip to the Fort! 

I outnl Hutu ’ There Is none The Fund for the 
Repuhlu was established as an autonomous body, 
with its own Board of Directors made solely re 
sponsihle for its policies The foundnig grant of 
$15.000 000 was considered terminal 

The Grant-Making 
Period 

SVh.n wi-ie ibi Fund s initial areas oi interest 

I) Restrictions and assaults upon academic free¬ 
dom 2) Due process and equal protection of the 
laws It The protection of the rights of minorities 
4 j Censorship boycotting, and blacklisting activ 
tties by private groups, and 5) The principle and 
application of guilt by association 



Him nn the Funds prtKum oigam/rd’ For 
ihc ftrti Aw ynri the Fund operated as a grant 
making foundation It provided financial support 
for organisation* engaged m essentially educa 
t tonal activities * as required by its charier) and 
m some instances provided the means to initiate 
such activities in critical, neglected areas 

lion Mure organisation* and aiiiviius selected 
for support* The Fund came into being in a 
period of crisis lor American civil rights and civil 
Khenies This was the era of the Washington witch 
hunt, and the beginning of the period of acute 
racial tension tn the South. In that disturbed 
atmosphere, organisations active in the affected 
areas ware usually regarded as controversial and 
alien cut off from conventional sources of phtl 
anthropic support The Fund s polky permitted It 
to moss quickly to anl these organisations 

did ihr money go ’ The largest c umula 
Uw eapendtlurr waa m the held of race relations 
Grants of more than half a million dollars pre 
served the Southern Regional Council, (he most 
effective at the human relations agencies ui the 
South Sobatanlisl grants went to the Arm rk. in 
Friends Service l ommiticr. the Anti Defamation 
League, the Legal Defense and Educational Fund 
the NAAC'P. the National Urban League, and 
the National Council at Churches Grants were 
also made to sustaui the interracial programs of 
the ma|or denominations. Catholic . Methodist 
Pfesbvievtan. Baptist. Congregational. I ptscopal 
and Disciples of Christ, and of ihr YMCA and 
YWCA. The total of grants in the Held of race re 
let Ians m ihta period waa two million dollars 

these teganualton* engage primarily In direct ed 
ucatKinal acUvines NS a* this tvpu al of the rnlirt 
FuimI program ’ No A great need was found for 
artguial research to provide facta aa the bads of 
education, and of action. Typical of this activity 
waa the creation of the Commission on Race and 
Houatng. headed by Lari B. Schwuisi. president of 
the Bowery Savings Bank. The Commission ex 
amincd ail aspects of segregation in housing, as 
It affec ted Negroes. Mexicans, and Puerto File an* 
and reran unended private and pobffc reforms in 
real relate and lenduig practices. The six detailed 
reports by the Commtsaton. published by the 
University at California Press, remain the definitive 
worba cm ihta subject. and are still used by ill those 
concerned with It 


Those* activities concern the civil rights of minon 
ties How did ihc Fund deal with the civil liberties 
of all Amerii alls'’ The Fund supported a broadlv 
based program of education in the meaning and 
apphcatlon of the Bill of Rights The largest single 
grant, administered through the Carrie Chapman 
Call Memorial Fund, provided materials and guid¬ 
ance for a continuing program pursued by such 
organization* aa the American Association of Uni 
versity Women, the league of Women Voters, the 
National Fducation Association, thr Campfire 
Girls, the Junior league, and the American Jewish 
Congress. In all. the Fund made more than thiriv- 
Hve substantial educational grama to organizations 
ranging in inten sis from the AMVKTS to ihe 
YMCA and YWCA 

\S as there a research prui>ram in this area? Yes. 
The largest appropriation for any single project 
went to finance a study to determine the facts of 
Communist iuflliration in the United Stales. Under 
the direction of Professor Clinton Hossiter of 
Cornell University, leading authorities were as¬ 
signed. with complete scholarly independence, to 
exanunc the extent (o which Communists had con 
trolled or inHuenced thr churches, schools, labor 
unions, communications me'dia, and other vital 
institutions of American life. Nine volumes in this 
series have been published, and each is accepted 
aa the definitive work in its Held. A variety of other 
research projects were aimed at establishing the 
conletnporury facts on communism in the United 
States and Us effect on our free institutions 

I hew are more or less long range projects. Did 
the Fund take immediate action to bring relief to 
victims ol the- civil rights and civil htierties crisis? 
Yea. within (lie limits of its educational mission 
It was able to move quickly to establish the facts 
where they were urgently needed. A prime example 
was John Coglcy » study of blacklisting in industry, 
with chtel emphasis on the theatre, movies, and 
television, where the abuses were most spectacular 
Publication of the Cogley report brought about 
major corrective action. So did publication of re 
ports by Adam Yarmoltntky on the loyalty-security 
program of the federal government, and by Paul 
Lazarsfeld. Wagner Thielcns. Jr., and David Ries 
man on the intimidation of teachers. Emergency 
grants to meet other critical situations were made 
lo such agencies at the American Bar Foundation 
and to local Bar Associations for referral services 
in security cases and civil liberties matters 




" i' 'h« t u«hJ » ^141)1 Ruling (MUIpjm a Mil levs'* 

Un balance »n ll h doubtful fur rtamplr. that 
thr Southrrn Hrfloiul Council would havr %ur 
*r**d mttbuui thr lumft support. and thr racr 
titw m thr South would havr deteriorated still 
further without thr agent y * moderating influence 
Important reform* which ended sonic of the tnoat 
flagrant abu*r« t an be traced directly to the Im 
pact or thr report* on blacMisting and thr federal 
•ecuriiy loyalty program atal other publication* 
and activate*of the Fund Cumulatively the Fund’* 
program wa* a major factor in re*tonng calm and 
perspective in a time when the individual right* 
all American* were threatened 

The 

Basic Issues 
Program 

Don the F und now maintain it* grant making 
function ' No From the outlet thr Fund had 
■pent it* capital to meet the emergency, and by 
1897 more than two-thtrds of It* resource* were 
exhausted In c unaidrrtng the luturr of the orgatu 
ration the Board and a group of distinguished 
consultant* concluded that the activate* in which 
It had engaged critical though they were, dealt 
onh with disturbing it/mptom* rather than with 
the basic i**ur* affecting the whole of American 
widely Thr program thu* wa* redirected Into an 
effort 'toclarify the laaue* involved in inaintauung 
a free and |u*t *ociety under the atriktngly new 
political social, economic, and technological con 
diuons of the second half of the twentieth century 
and to advance the understanding of those laaue* 
by promoting discussion of them.* The Basic Issues 
Program has bee ome the core activity of the Center 
fur thr Study of Democratic Institutions 

What is ihe relationship of thr Fund for the 
Republic and the Center .' ror practical purposes 
the two organisations are one. Thr Fund for thr 
Rrpubfic remains thr legal entity, but Its activities 
are now whofiv concentrated In the Center. The 
entire operation la housed In Santa Barbara, except 
for a small ofhee in New York concerned primarily 
with the administrative details of publication dis¬ 
tribution and public relations 


The Move 
to 

California 

W’hv did the Fund locate ihe ("inter in Santa 
Barbara and transfer it* activity there' 1 There 
two re asons. one of economy and the other 
of function Thr old location in an ofhcc building 
in mid town Manhattan was expensive, and was 
no longer needed once the grant-making activitv 
was terminated. The Basic Issues Program required 
ail operation that has hetn likened to (hat of a 
small university without students A location that 
permitted the assembly of a diverse group of per 
son* specially qualified to deal with these issues 
and to facilitate their working together wnhout 
undue distraction, was clearly indicated 

But why Santa Barbara ’ California supporters of 
the Fund had offered to make a substantial con 
tribution toward (he purchase of a suitable facility 
if the Center were located in the slate The Flale 
estate ill Santa Barbara was on the market, and at 
little cost could he adapted to provide the office 
space anc conference facilities the Center required. 
The location made possible an informal working 
relationship with the University of California 
through its Santa Barbara campus, and other li¬ 
brary and research facilities were within easy 
reach Santa Barbara has fifty-eight independent 
research centers 

Ffa* the move in fact proved an economic advan¬ 
tage' 1 Decidedly. The Center uses the two build¬ 
ings of the old estate, which more than doubled 
the amount of Moor space m the New York head¬ 
quarters. The net investment in ihe property. In 
eluding rrmodeling. was approximately $300,000 
considerably less than the current value of the 
surplus acreage, which is being held for future 
sale Operating overhead has been considerably 
reduced 

How is the Center now administered? The Center 
tunctions under the direction of the president. Mr. 
Hutchins, according to policies set bv the Board of 
the Fund Harry S Ashmore. Pulitzer Prize-winning 
editor and author, and chairman of (he Boards 
executive committee, t* actively associated with 
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Mr Hutchini. Officers of the Fund who made the 
move from New York are W. H. Ferrv and Frank 
K. Kelly. vice-presidents. Hilkk Hoffman. Mere 
tary and treasurer, and Fdward Reed, dim tor of 
publication* The supporting secretarial and cleri 
cal staff numbers twenty-four 

The 

Present 

Operation 

Who develop* the Basic Issues Program? Those 
listed above participate in the program in addition 
to their administrative duties There are usually 
eight to ten Consultants or Fellows in residence at 
iheCenter, selected for their particular competence 
m the various areas of study. These are listed on 
the last page 

VS ho elsr is associated with the Center 1 The 
deliberately small resident staff is supported by a 
variety of permanent and special consultant*, this 
makrs possihle the active if intermittent paiticipa 
lion of leading authorities who are nut available 
on a full time basis. Ihe Board of Consultants 
(listed on page 8 > originally assisted in the devel 
opmcitl of the Basic Issues Program, and meets 
regularly to appraise progress and results. Many of 
these also help in ihe development of specific 
studies, and othc-T individuals in this country and 
abroad are retained for varying periods to join in 
ihe Center adt lilieralions. or to prepare papers for 
dim ussion and possible publication under tlie un 
pnnt of the Center 

How i- this activity organised? All those in resi 
dence at the Center meet daily for a two-hour dis 
cusaton related to studies under examination This 
la a key activity, since ihe Center is based on a 
premise that requires continuous interdisciplinary 
criticism and cross-fertilization, and the exposure 
of academic and other specialists lo examination 
by non-apecialisis Consultants and other visitors 
participate fully in these sessions. The proceedings 
are recorded and transcribed in whole or in part 
In the past twelve months the visiting list included 
24fc persons from foety-two countries all over 
the world 
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The Means 
of 

Communication 

Whai comes ol .ill l his' 1 The Center’s program 
is based on a continuous dialogue directed toward 
ihe development of statements, analyses, and argu 
ments on those aspects of contemporary issues 
which are usuallv neglected, misunderstood, or ob¬ 
scured by ihe smoke of controversy. Papers pre¬ 
pared for discussion, and refined by it. are 
pubhshed - often with dissenting comment. To 
dale 140 publications have been issued, with a 
distribution in this country and abroad of more 
than 5.000.000 copies. (A list ol the Center s cur¬ 
rent publications is available.) 

Who recent* these public aiions 1 Normally, 
single copie- of the Center s publications are sent 
without charge to anyone who requests them: a 
modest charge is made for multiple copies. The 
('enter * mailing list is composed almost entirely of 
those who have specifically asked to be on it. and n 
is regularly policed to sec that the publications are 
in actual use. The usual publication is sent on this 
basis to ahout 25.000 interested persons-including 
leading editorial writers and columnists, television 
ind radio commentators, political leaders and 
government officials, businessmen and union 
leaders, teachers, clergymen, students, lawyers 
and a wide variety of other interested citizens. Re¬ 
quests for some individual publications have 
reached 100,000. They are in regular use in class¬ 
rooms and in business, union, and church educa 
tional programs, are often reproduced in whole or 
in part in newspapers and magazines of general 
circulation: and have been used as the basis ol 
network radio and television programs. Most pub¬ 
lications promote sustained discussion in editorial 
columns and elsewhere 

li the publications program is so successful, why 
is ,i charge nut made tor the publications? The 
question often has been debated by the Board, and 
the decision always has been to maintain single- 
copy free distribution. There are several reasons 
The Center is in no sense a commercial venture 
and a price tag un its product would probably cause 
the Sew York Times, the Walt Street Journal, and 
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other publications that regularly review each put> 
lication at length tn thetr newt columns to abandon 
the prevent practice of noting that copies can lie 
obtained by writing to the Center at Post Office 
Box 4068. Analyses of the mailing liat. and of a 
large amount of unsolicited correspondence, reveal 
that a substantial number of copies go to students 
and teachers who cannot afford even a small 
tharge ftnaBv. the publications are usually 
pamphlet length, a size that does not lend ltsell 
to the usual magazine or book standards of pricing 
and distribution 

Is this th«* whole of thr Centers publication pro 
gram 7 No Material developed for the Center of 
consent tonal hook or periodical length is frequent 
ly published by trade-book publishers and maga 
lines, without cost and sometimes with a modest 
return lo thr Center. To date more than srveiity 
live books, and hundreds of magazine artic les, have 
been developed out of the Center * materials or us 
products of fund grants. Many textbooks use ex 
tended excerpts Mr. Hutchins writes a weeklv 
column of comment on the Centers deliberations 
which is syndicated by the Los Aiiqtlri 7lines to 
twenty-two newspapers 

Ui» « the 1 enter use any uthcr mr.uis of coinmurii 
« ationStartuig a little over a year ago. ma|or 
uae la being made of radio Under a working rela 
Uonship with the Pacihca foundation stations in 
Los Angeles. San francisco. and New York, tape 
transcripts of Center discussions are broadcast 
and mauv special interviews with Center visitors 
are arranged More than I 800 tapes of sixtv-two 
programs have been sold to other educational and 
commercial stations, and to universities and adult 
rduc ation groups. The tape piogram is expanding 
i A list of the tape programs is available.) 

Uu the l cun i s a* mines have any other rcgulai 
cxiiosutc- Because of the seminar format, it ts 
poaaibfe to accommodate only a few auditors at 
the Centers regular sessions, although founding 
Members art* encouraged lo visit and participate, 
and often do so However, tile Center arranges pro¬ 
grams and provides speakers for the Adult bduca 
lion Program of the Santa Barbara school system 
for special sessions at the University ol California 
at Santa Barbara, and for the past three years has 
provided ail programming lor the Modern forum 
in Los Angeles, uut of which has developed a new 
scries called the Center Seminar. Mr. Hutchins 


conducts a monthly television discussion program 
on KNBC in Los Angeles, which is under considera 
lion for national network use. In this tenth anni 
versary year of the fund, major conferences on 
the Basic Issues, with internationally prominent 
speakrrs. have been staged in New York and 
Chicago, and a similar event is scheduled for Los 
Angeles Decemliei 7-H. The Center also staged a 
week-long international c (inference in Athens at 
the invitation of the Greek government, and many 
of its meinhers later were olhcial guests of the 
Israeli government Lack of finances has lorccd 
the rejec lion of a number of similar invitations 

The Reach 
of the 
Program 

Are these Center programs largely intellectual ex¬ 
ercise's. or do ihcv have practical application to 
contemporary issues? Under its educational char 
ter the Center cannot engage m political action in 
the conventional sense. Nor is il stalled, or dis 
posed, to engage m research that would duplicate 
the work of the universities and applied research 
centers Its effort is to bring together a varietv of 
informed, and frequently conflicting. viewpoints 
and to focus thc-m oil the basic social, economic, 
political, and cultural issues that are emerging in 
the wurld. or can reasonably be* anticipated. It is 
in this sense that the institution is unique. 

des s this work in practice’’ The democralk 
institutions that seemed to deserve immediate at¬ 
tention under (he Basic Issues Program were 
initially identified as. the corporation, the trade 
union, religious institutions, the common defense, 
the mass media, and the political process All ot 
these have been affected markedly, and in some 
instances drastically, by ihc- pressures of rapid 
technological change and the cold war. In each ot 
these areas the program has been shaped and 
altered by contempoiary events 

Koi example? The study of religious institutions, 
under the direction ot John Coglev and supported 
a group oi prominent theologians and laymen 
began with the problem of inter-!aith tension 



among Protestants Catholic * ami Jewv I he rc 
>uiling conference! and publications have been 
hailed bv the religious press at having had a pro¬ 
found and tailing effec t. Thu accomplishment was 
mcognijed two years ago when the National Con 
lerence of l hrtitians and Jews took over the pro¬ 
gram as the basis lor its own continuing activity 
At that point the Center recall its interest in this 
held to focus on moral and ethical issues beyond 
the formal activities of religious institutions, (he 
result has been the study of the Amerk an character 
which, among other things, undertook twenty ex 
tensive interviews with leading lawyers, doctors 
editors, chrici. bum* v>m«n. and the like, dealing 
with the special moral and ethical problems they 
encounter in their daily lives, and their responses 
to them The published versions of these interviews 
continue to promote a widening circle of disc ussion 
in the lav and rehgioua press 

C an other direct n-sulis be traced to the program? 
The trade union study provides another example 
Under the general direction of President Clark Kerr 
of the University of California.one of the Centers 
permanent consultants, and a staff headed by Paul 
Jacobs seventeen books draling with various as 
peels of the trade union movement have been pub¬ 
lished by trade publishers A number of Center 
publications, and magazine articlea. also have been 
produced, and it is lair to say that these provide 
the primary basis lor contemporary discussion of 
trade union problems in the United Slates. A con 
ference at the Center attended by Associate Justice 
Arthur Goldberg (a former member of the Board 
of the bund > Just prior to his taking oflxe as Sec re 
tare of latbcK. and bv the present Secretary’. Willard 
Wiru i who was associated horn the outset with 
the Kerr-Jacoba study t. brought together a group of 
leading managifnenl and labor leaders, and pro¬ 
fessional arbitrators Out of this grew the perrna 
nent labor-management advisory body now 
associated with the U S Department of La tor 

Does the Center continue ita association with this 
oBrul budv ’ No However, the Center is fre- 
quendy called upon lo provide Ita resources and 
faedtuss in other crtucal situations involving labor 
and management This past summer, major 
paper publishers and (he heads of the printing 
unions requested the* ( enta r s good offkes to ar 
range a conference to consider the long-range prob- 
dramatired by the coady New York newspaper 
atrtfce This was done in September, under the chair 


man ship of President Kerr. The trade publication. 
Kdiior 6 Publisher, reported that the conference 
was 'considered by ail to be a successful begin 
mng." Botii management and union representa¬ 
tives have recommended that continuation of the 
conference be considered, and comparable propo¬ 
sals have come from other industries and unions. 

Are there -imilar developments in the other areas 
that the Center is studying? Yes. a number could 
be cited One that provides a good example of the 
manner in which the various studies tend to con¬ 
verge on common problems is the past summers 
activity under the general rubric of Law. Jurispru 
dence. and the Bill of Rights Several legal scholars 
and practicmg lawyers from this country and 
abroad joined the resident staff, and the Fund s 
co-chairman. Associate Justice William O. Douglas 
was present for some sessions. The inevitable focus 
here became the race crisis in the United States 
and out of the sessions will soon come several pub¬ 
lic ations and tape recordings dealing with issues 
that are certain lo be before the courts and the 
legislatures as a result of the Negro protest move¬ 
ment and its demonstrations. It seems clear that 
new definitions of private properly may be re¬ 
quired. and new standards of protection of the 
person. Bcvond immediate questions of law. the 
sessions dealt with the critical economic problems 
related to unemployment and job opportunities 
for Negroes, and a range of social and educational 
issues that mav be beyond legal resolution 

ill this terminate the program in the area of race 
relations’ Obviously not — any more than ihe 
Center could expect lo see an end lo consideration 
of (he issues of peace, war. and those involving 
the developing nations Just as the Fund found 
itself heavily committed to the racial issue in the 
early days, so must ihe Center assume that this 
great unresolved moral, social, legal, and political 
problem will continue to be a matter of major con 
cem. But this will not divert the Center from 
moving on into other areas that may flow from it 
or point lo it. For example, in response lo a number 
of semi-official requests, ihe Center has just agreed 
lo launch a new study directed toward the evolu 
lion of a national policy for education, in which 
ihe race problem will have lo be taken into account 
Since ihe trade union study, having served its func 
lion as a catalvsi. now demands less priority. 
President Kerr has agreed lo assume direction of 
this work in education 
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The 

Political 

Aspect 

Thess- 44 uviin-s involve «imf irt 4 smn taticsi 

with (miMn 4 in'iik tn U iht% 4 prnfx'r n litumohip 
to* 4 ptitiii iilui iltMul lusotutk n ’ The Center 
dor* no< partktpatr in oflkial ait ion. nor doe* it 
make spetifw racammmditwni for such at lion 
«iihuu|h a* pnvatr Individual*, many of thoi< 
a—w laird with the enterprise offer polk v proposa s 
and these arc often noted and din ussed tn Centt r 
puMkanon* Hvr Center rxanum > all politkiil 
vtrw* including thane that arc mtlitantlv partisan 
and appraiw* them In term* of the ba«k iwue>> 
lu Andtngs arc made available to any agency, puls¬ 
ar private that may And them useful 

If the IVnUi take* no pcuutton on public matter) 
and no m mniiM ndatious for political at non. 

It r« allv set vr am useful purpose for thr 
point* al leaders on the front line of t on temporary 
Yes perhaps bet a use it appears to br 
lh« only institution offering these leaders perspec 
ttve an the underlying cunfbcis that produce the 
davs headlines Thus Governor Brown of 
California hrought lop members of h<s staff to lh<r 
Center for two dav* of discussion of bask trendt 
w hts state and has found the results useful 
enough to sugprst a return engagement. Governor 
Scranton, thr Rrpublkan governor of Pennsvl 
vania has tndkated interest in a similar session 
Naftalin of Minneapolis hrought his con 
erm over fundamental long-range metropolitan 
problems to the Center for dtsc usslon In terms of 
what has hern called practkal philosophy " 

The 

Centers 

Future 

•hr t enter have rm guaiantee oi i ontinuttv ’ 
No Within a Itttftr more than a year thr Fund 
mil have exhausted us Initial resources. and the 
Center has no endowment 


What is being doin' .ilmut this'* Twelve months 
ago a two-pronged fund-raising effort was 
launched The Center is seekinti a national 'con 
stituency' ol hounding Members, pledged to a min 
imuin ol SI.1XX) a year lor five years, til order to 
meet current operating expenses. At the same time 
it ts seeking major gilts or bequests for a permanent 
endowment fund 

What is the goal ol the tund-raising campaign? 
The Centers operating hudget is roughly one mil 
lion dollars a year, the projected endowment has 
Ixjen set at ten million dollars The largest single 
item ol fixed expense is the cost of printing and 
distribution for the publications program - and 
here success creates new financial problems, since 
the larger the audience the higher the cost The 
next Item is for salaries of staff, fellows, and con 
sultants. these are based on prevailing standards 
in academic institutions. a typical arrangement ts 
to replace a university professor * income for a 
sablutic.il year at ihe Center. The remainder of 
the hudget goes lor the cost of conferences, in 
eluding per diem payment on the usual academic 
scale for occasional consultants. 

Are there not other possible sources ol revenue 
aside I rum gilts and contributions? Yes The 
Center ha* been offered research contracts by pri 
vate industry, unions, and government Only one 
of these has been accepted so far. from Encyclo¬ 
paedia Britannka. Inc., tor assistance in develop¬ 
ing editorial procedures designed to keep the 
Encyclopaedias content abreast of the rapid 
changes tn the areas of concern it naturally shares 
with the Center. However, experience demonstrates 
that all such research projects are in some degree 
diversionary, tend to limit the scope of the Center s 
unique program, and deny the flexibility that per¬ 
mits quick adaptation to changing conditions. Only 
substantial financial support, freely offered without 
strings or the expectation of specific and predic 
table results, can guarantee the absolute intellec¬ 
tual independence which is. in the end. the Centers 
rcaaon for being. 


TMi ii tbe fourteenth number of a bulletin designed to 
discussion of ttgnificant issues involved In (be 
maintenance of « free •often* and sometimes lo describe 
purposes and operations of Ike Center for tbe Sludy of 
Democratic institutions of tha Fuad for the Republic as 
an educational institution in Ibis field. Additional copses 
of Ibis puuenn are available wilboul charge 
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SOOIK^i k COWIRSATIOB OH RIVOLOTIOM by Scott Buehanar 

(Cantar for. tha S*udy of Democratic Ioititutlona) 


t per hap wa ought to say a word her* about a 
continuing Igbtmg labor movement that ex sts in this 
country right now and has us puzzled. Jimmy Hofa, 
according to... 

Lyford. You mean baa a revolutionary? 

! . . Yes. according to some acadenuc people 

who have mada a study of Hof a 

Lfjord But l thought all revolutionists were hungry 
men with small financial resources, who were on 
the bottom of the heap Mr. Hof a rather reverses that 
description, doean t he? 

Buchanan WeD, he is hungry for power, but he ia 
aware or some injustices still gping on. He hasn t quite 
fallen for his own affuence. The story about bun ■ that 
lua appearance of illegality is an accident or a conse 
quence at the fact that he ■ still a militant labor 
lender. He ia sttH Igbting for a new kind of union m 
this country, which ■ juat forming itself 

For laetance, the people who have studied this say 
that there ■ no cnaa of Hofai ever calling an unjusti- 
led strike. There 1 a no case of hia doing something that 
■ against the interest of the labor movement at a whole 

Lyfard. Hofia ia probably a militant labor leader m 
the aease that ha ia leading an organized revolution 
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within labor and ■ seeking control of the labor move¬ 
ment. But he certainly doesn't have the social or eco¬ 
nomic militancy that would cause him to be looked on 
as a revolutionary by husiness. Paul Jacobs, the direc¬ 
tor of tbe Centers labor study, said that businessmen 
find it very easy to deal with Hoffa. They feel that he’s 
not tainted with ideological considerations, with these 
rather old-fashioned ideas about management s exploit¬ 
ing the workers. He is the kind of man you can sit down 
at a table with and sign a paper with, and then when 
the paper is signed he wes that his end of the deal is 
kept up. I just wonder whether, when you say he is 
a militant lalwr leader, this doesn't have to be keptj 
in mind 

Buchanan-. What you are saying is reminiscent of con-j 
venations between American businessmen and Static 
at one stage. Do you remember? Joe Stalin was some 
one wbo could get along with American businessmen 
but not with American politicians. I don't mean to be 
saying that American business is socialistic, or labors 
minded, or anything like that, but there is a kind of] 
conspiracy here among them against the government. 
They understand each other when they meet. I should 
think that a businessman would understand Jimmy 
Hoffa. He might not approve of all his behavior, be¬ 
cause there is a real labor element in Jimmy Hofa that 
businessmen wouldn't like, particularly after a certain 
point 
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